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AEONGST primitive peoples the first advance from simple
barter is the use as a medium of exchange of some com-
modity which is acceptable to most of those engaged in trade,
and which is given and received by weight or by measure. The
next step is the circulation by tale of 'pieces of money9, usually
metal coins bearing the recognizable stamp of the issuing auth-
ority, which are paid and accepted purely by number regard-
less of the quantity of material they contain. Some theorists
prefer to regard the issue of such pieces as the commencement
of the use of money proper, and it is certain that the value in
exchange of such a circulating medium is determined upon
different principles from those which govern the value of a
commodity used by weight as a medium of exchange. This
difference, however, is of historical and academic importance
only. Changes in the value of money are not of much practical
significance so long as all dealings are for immediate settlement.
It is when time-contracts resulting in debts become common
that such changes of value become important, and it is a matter
of history that in most European countries debts payable by
tale in whatever pieces of money have been declared legal
tender at the time of payment have long superseded debts
payable in a commodity by weight or measure. The introduc-
tion into contracts in modern times of a *gold clause3 requiring
payment of a certain weight of metal was a retrogressive
measure which was certain sooner or later to break down.

The growth of an economic system in which debts play a
leading part has rendered control of the value of money of the
utmost importance. In the Middle Ages the substitution of
money rents for labour services introduced the first large group
of fixed money charges. It was followed by the development
of the mortgage system, which enabled land and later a whole
group of other productive assets to be charged with a fixed